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GenTLr reader, (excuse this often repeated expletive, ) allow 
me to introduce you to Mr. Josiah Carleton. It is one of the 
coldest mornings which we ever know in this climate, and he 
sits, at the very genteel hour of eleven in the morning, sip- 
ping his café au lait, from the finest china which his old 
widowed aunt’s closet can furnish, and playing with his fork 
with the remains of certain eatables which lie upon his 
plate. 

Notwithstanding the good old-fashioned cognomen of Jo- 
siah, you will at once see that he is not immediately from 
the land of pumpkins and molasses. There is something 
decidedly foreign.in the appearance of himself, his table, his 
room, and the appurtenances thereof. He is a young man, 
perhaps of twenty-five, and the ladies have and do call him 
handsome ; anda vanity engendered thereby (for even men 
are vain sumetimes,) may account for the very slight appear- 
ance of affectation which is just discernible in his manners. 
I believe we must proceed selon des regles, and tell you some- 
thing about him, before we go on with our story. — And now, 
think of it, did you ever hear of a Frenchman, a gay, polite 
and sentimental Frenchman, bestowing upon the heir to his 
name and fortune, such a name as Josiah, plain, unpretend- 


ing Josiah ? Jamais, Jamais, it would be Auguste, Adolphe, | 


Emile, Henri, or something of that kind. No, no, that name 
has not deceived you,—Josiah Carleton wasa New-Englander, 


born and bred, aud his father was a plain, stern and honest || 


, who had given his son 





farmer, from the state of M 
every advantage of education which his situation afforded. 





His diploma had been duly signed, sealed, and delivered ; 
the three years of professional study had been past, and he 
had been regularly entered among the green-bagged gentle- 
men of thelaw. The contracted sphere of action which New 
England offers, was too small for the wishes of our hero, and 
he had left it for the South, where a sister of his father had 
long resided. It was with this aunt that he had remained. 
during his stay in N. 

In the gradual change of character which almost invaria- 
bly takes place, under different circumstances and in differ- 
ent situations, Mr. Josiah Carleton had been metamorphosed 
into the very genteel, very handsome, though slightly affected | 
gentleman we have had the pleasure of introducing in this) 
slight sketch. He retained just enough of New England 
morality, to be entitled by the wary old creoles, “a very 
rising young man,” and just enough of gay good humor, to 
be a general favorite with the younger portion of society. 
In short, Mr. Carleton was in the fashion ; and that is the 
seventh heaven of worldly felicity. To tell the truth, he 
was generally in very good taste, in all his habits and cus- 
toms. He forgot as soon as possible all that was antique in 
his education, either morally, intellectually or physically. 
He spoke French as far as he was able, in preference to his 
own language, eatonly those unaccountable mixtures of the 
plain materials of life, which are called French cookery ; his 
wines were French, the very carl of his mustachios a la 
Francaise ; and we are of the opinion, that even the sight of 
a pumpkin pie, or a mug of home-brewed beer, such as is 
usually set before a winter fire in New England, would have 
brought on a nervous affection, which might have been deci- 
dedly dangerous. He wore a large seal ring upon his little 
finger, and his hair was sometimes en papilotte. In short, 
Mr. Carleton had acquired a very fashionable distaste for 
every thing American. That he was a native of the country 
he confessed, but the Sir Piercy Shafton, of euphonious mem- 
ory, could not have been more angry, when the telltale bod- 
kin betrayed his lineage, than Mr. Carleton when his Yankee 
birthplace was spoken of ; and he fell as easily and as natu- 
rally into the manners and customs of the new world in 


which he lived, as if he had been born and bred amongst it 


all. In fact, at the time we mention, which was about two 
years after his arrival, he had become thoroughly Southern 
and Frenchified in his habits. 

He denied, positively and authoritatively, any natural or 
acquired right which an American could have to feed him-|| 
self with a steel blade, instead of a silver fork ; pronounced |} 
it decidedly vulgar to dine before four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and absolutely barbarous to rise with the sun. Yet 
with all these peculiarities Mr. Carleton was in* reality one | 
of the most agreeable and inteJligent gentlemen in the place. 
He was a man of more than ordinary natural and acquired 
abilities, and seemed to justify the sanguine expectations 
of his good old aunt, who had fixed upon him for her heir, || 
fa only wished him to marry, and settle in the country, || 
near her. 
Yet she was decidedly unlike him. She had been long} 
|Separated from New England, and in many respects she pre-| 
ferred the land of her adoption ; but there were many things] 
too, in which the natural energy, method, and decision of|| 
her character led her to retain a lingering attachment to her 
early home. She still remembered the old village church, 
with its tall spire, in which she hac so often listened, in he: 
youth, from the first up to the sixteenthly, of old Parson} 
Henshaw’s sermons, and the good old nasal twang of Deacon 
Green; and spite of ridicule and habit, she wished her 
nephew’s wife to be a woman of principle. She thought, too, | 
of the Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesday’s work of her| 
father’s comfortable home —of its regulari’y and precision — 
and she wished her to be a neat and i! housewife, to all| 
|of which terms Mr. Josiah Carleton had a most unconquerable || 
aversion. It was on this momentous subject they were con-|| 
versing, the morning we have introduced them to our readers. 
Mr. Carleton sat in the attitude we have just described, listen- 
ing to a long speech of his aunt’s, and noticing, only now 
and then, by a slight contortion of his elegantly turned mus. 
tachios, some parts of her discourse particularly obnoxious 
tovhim. 

“T tell you, my dear aunt,” said he at last, laying down 
his fork, with peculiar emphasis, “none of these ladies will 
do for me; I am tired of system and arrangement. I have 
a great horror of seeing every thing go on so like a Yankee 
clock. I heard enough of this while I was in New England, 
where nobody eats, drinks, or moves, but by system ; where 
you can hear nothing but scientific discussions in the draw- 
ing-room, and philosophy from the lips of fifteen. No, no; 
thanks to my good fortune, I can place my wife above the 
reach of want, and I don’t care whether she is a good house- 
wife or not. I shall not marry to get a housekeeper.” 

“To be sure, you will not, my dear nephew; but with 
every other quality, you would like this, I suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; but itis a matter of little consequence to me. 
If she has religion enough to perform her duties to me, and 
industry enough to order my servants, it is all I will require. 
Ah! my dear aunt,” said he, throwing as much pathos into 
his voice and manner as possible, ‘‘ how can you speak of 
the self-important, all-knowing ladies of the North, with all 
these lovely creoles around you, beautiful and gentle as 
young snow-drops. Give me the impulse and the freshness 
of young and unrestrained feeling, the freedom of a heart 
which acts as its own unsophisticated emotions shall dictate, 
and you may take them all. I hate a pulse which always 
beats by rule, and a tongue which is always talking of duty ; 
and I always think those who have the most of this univer- 
sal cant) are really governed the least by it.” And Mr. 
Josiah Carleton stupped, and threw himself back in his chair, 
at the end of this long speech, with the self-complacent air 
which says, “I have done well this time, at any rate ;” 
while his good old. aunt seemed almost overwhelmed with 
his tide of eloquence. 

“T suppose,” said she at last, looking up with more arch- 
ness than you would suppose such a frank looking face could 
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express, —‘‘I suppose, that all this has no reference to a cer- 
tain lovely lady with whom I saw you conversing last even- 
ing?” 

“ None at all, I assure you,” said her nephew, rising just 
at that moment, as if he had either finished his breakfast, or 
wished to conceal a slight change of countenance, — “ none 
at all;”? and he stood a moment arranging his curls by the 
mantel-glass, then threw on his shining broadcloth cloak, 
wrapped it gracefully around him, and left his aunt to her 
conjectures, which resulted in this, —that her nephew was 
getting in love, that “if the mountain would not go to Ma- 
homet, Mahomet must go to the mountain,” and she would 
be contented and happy, wherever his choice might fall. 
This was in truth a very wise conclusion to come to; for 
besides saving her a great deal of unnecessary unhappiness, 
it prevented much useless altercation ; all experience having 
shown, that a man in love is a very obstinate kind of an 
animal. The old lady possessed one of those honest, intelli. 
gent spirits, which always believe and know, intuitively, 
what is right and best, without having much power to de- 
fend her favorite theories ; and her nephew had the ability 
to talk her into silence, without doing the least to convince 
her. Many were the conversations they had upon this im- 
portant subject, without her being in the least persuaded that 
the child of impulse and feeling alone, was the best. fitted to 
insure the happiness of her family ; and though her nephew 
had told her, from his own personal knowledge, of the fatal 
effects of such a connection as she advised, she remained 
unconvinced. He had a friend, he said, an old boon com- 
panion of his, who used to be one of the bestfellows in the 
World, -—could take a giass of Wine, @atk P9oke with « 
friend, and was always gay and happy. He had lately mar- 
ried one of your pattern wives, —one who always weut to 
church, joined benevolent societies, talked of literature, read 
the classics, and eat and drank and moved, from motives of 
duty ; —“‘and it would make your heart ache,” Josiah used 
pathetically to add, when this standing story was told, “to 
see him now ; he’s completely changed ; he’s grown pious; 
he’s laid up with the rheumatism, and 1 expect he will die 
before long with the consumption.” 

And still, still, the good old lady could not see how 
“making the most of every thing,” “having a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place,” and “doing unto 
others as you would have them do to you,” was to kill any- 
body ; —and the result of the whole was, that Mr. Josiah 
Carleton determined to suit himself, and she determined to 
let him, saying only at the end of his long speeches, “ Well, 
we'll see, we'll see.”” In truth, the conjectures of the old 
lady were more than half true: he was in love, and in pro- 
portion as he discovered in his mistress the absence of those 
traits which his aunt recommended, he hated them the more 
intensely. The evening found him at her side, in the only 
ball-room which the little town of N. furnishes. 

The Louisianians are a gay people, and their balls and 
soirees are as brilliant as beauty and wealth and fashion 
can make them. There is a moonlike beauty, too, about 
these lovely creole ladies, which strikes a stranger at once. 
They are something like a diamond, which requires to be 
acted upon by the light, before it discovers its value and 
beauty. And the large black eye, which in repose melts 
away in the most bewitching softness, under the excitement 
of mirth and happiness sparkles with a vivacity equally en- 
chanting. In the perfect abandonment of retired life, there 
seems to be a want of spirit, of intellectuality, about them, 
which vanishes, when circumstances arise to call forth their 
energy. But unhappily their education, both mentally and 
physically, is so enervating and effeminate, that while their 
warm and impulsive feelings, their affectionate hearts, make 
them anxious to sustain well the relations of wives and 
mothers, they find it much more difficult to do so, than those 
can imagine who have always been accustomed to think 
quickly and to act energetically. Sk 
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Exoise Maria was one of the sweetest of these fair crea- 


tures, though by no means, in her disposition and character, || she is old, and ugly and inquisitive, and as I do not find you 


an example of them. She was just fifteen, and in her per- 
sonal appearance very interesting. Mr.-Carleton had yet 
seen her but under the most advantageous circumstances : 
when her young cheek was glowing with exercise, her slight 
figure moving through the gay cotillon or the graceful waltz, 
or.surrounded by all the charms of wealth, or the dazzle of 
animaed beauty. He had been half convinced, by the slight 
confusion which his aunt’s question of the morning had 
excited, that he was almost in love: and the very mental 
admission that he was so, rendered him more than ever tnfit 
to resist the fascinations of the fair girl in the evening, so 
that before he was half through, his lips had confessed, what 
his eyes had a thousand times avowed, that he was her 
captive. 


Eloise was the only daugbter of an old and established|| should, or make a quarrel public, in the first half year of our 
family of Louisiana. She had already spent two years in|| married life.’ And contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Carle- 
the seclusion of a convent, but notwithstanding all the strict- lton took his hat, and left home to spend the evening at the 


ness of the life she led, she had heard many tales of the gay 
world in which she was so soon to be ushered, and dreams 
of its splendor and happiness had so often intruded among 
her prayers, that they had becomg tedious to her. She felt 
only one strong wish, to be freed from them ; and the time 


had at length arrived, when she was to return to her parents. || beyed, and when the first feelings of anger had evaporated, 


Almost two years had already past away, in a constant roand | 
| 


of gayety. Her first winter had been spent in New Orleans, 
and the constant adulation paid to her beauty and wealth, 
the invariable habit of doing as she liked with the fond pa- 





| 


rents who idolized her, as their only child, with the absence || take supper.” 


of almost all those well established religious principles, | 


which are necessary to form the stamina of character, had | was closed, and she was left alone again. 


only tended to make her a proud and self-willed girl, —the 


very character which Mr. Carleton’s aunt had been most, husband, and as often her pride whispered, No. The hours) 


desirous he should avoid. She was the spoiled child of for- 
tune; her character was unnaturally mature, and those 
traits which should have been repressed, had grown up rank | 


and wild, until they threatened the destruction of what might| gentle words ; yet she was so infatuated, that she strove hard 
have been a lovely parterre. Still she was not naturally ||to conquer the softness which crept over her. But her affec-' 





perverse, and like all who. possess such quick, warm tem- 


peraments, there were times when her contrition for her||step, at a fate hour, she was prepared to meet him with a 
faults was as painful as it was sincere. It was only in pri-||smile. It was too late: Mr. Carleton had like her a proud 
vate life, when thwarted in some favorite plan or object, that|/ heart, and as jealous of its rights, though under better gov- 
this unhappy tendency burst forth, and Mr. Carleton would||ernment, and the cloud was yet upon his brow. One look, 


be, likely to remain in ignorance of the extent of the danger} 


he incurred by connecting himself with such a disposition. | 


For after all the penetration which any one can be supposed] 


to possess, there is in reality but little opportunity of knowing |coldly to his room. She, too, misunderstood him, and the 
the character intimately, except in long and unrestrained)! pride which had been almost subdued, was renewed with 


acquaintance. Mr. Carleton was not a man to be hastily) 
refused, for there was, notwithstanding the little affectation| 
we have spoken of, too much of elegance in his manners, | 
and too much of that fascination which every woman finds, 
it so difficult to resist, — the eloquence of the tongue, —to fail| 
of success ; and the vivid blush which his avowal awakened, | 


“1 will give you my reasons, too, for disliking your aunt ; | 


more agreeable after visiting her, I shall deprive myself of 
the pleasure of her company.” 

“ Indeed, this seems to be a very decided measure of yours. 
| If I may venture to ask, when did you form it?” 
“When you formed yours, that I should not choose my 
‘own friends; and I am very happy to have an opportunity 
|to tell you of it.” 

There was a silence of some minutes, and Mr. Carleton || 
broke it by saying, very decidedly, “I am very sorry, my 
dear Eloise, to be obliged, so soon, to urge any thing against 
|your wishes, but I cannot allow my aunt to be treated with 
\disrespect, and I not only ask, but insist upon her being 
|invited to spend to-morrow with us. If you do not send for 
‘her, I shall; and you may either receive her as my wife 











billiard room. 

Eloise sat long in silence, after his departure. A command 
'was something entirely new to her, and it roused for a time 
all the passion of a proud heart. But she already knew her 
husband well enough to know that he was not lightly diso- 








the struggle between her pride and her affection commenced, 
for she did really love her husband with a passion which was 
‘only second to her self-will. She was only interrupted from 
her reveries by the inquiry of the servant if she “ would 





“T shall take nothing to-night,” said Eloise ; and the door; 
A thousand times she determined to yield the point to her 


passed on, and he did not return ; it was the first time since! 
they had commenced house-keeping, that he had been absent, 
and she could net help missing his kind attentions and his) 


tion at last triumphed ; and when she heard her husband’s| 


one tone of affection, would have been sufficient to have 
effected a reconciliation, but it was not offered, and he con- 
straed the silence of his wife into continued anger, and passed | 


new vigor. Should she yieldto one who would made no effort 
to persuade her, who had begun so soon to make use of com- 
mands? No, no, and both passed a sleepless night, and) 
rose discontented and unhappy. Every thing was beautiful 
around them, but both sat down to their breakfast table 
oppressed with a gloom, which they sought in vain to subdue. 


“ And your throat is very sore yet, you must have a taken 
a violent cold, and I think you have some fever; you had 
better take something immediately : some tea, — shall I go 
to the kitchen and order some ?”’ 

Eloise replied, she did not know how, and the good old 
lady bustled away with the happy consciousness of being 
useful. 

“My aunt is here,”’ said Mr. Carleton, as she left the 
room, and you will remember my wishes. I must go to my 
office, and I hope to find you in a little better humor when [ 
return. Good by, my dear,” and he stooped to kiss her, 
but she turned angrily away, and Mr. Carleton left the room, 
as determined as ever to have his own way. 

The day passed off tolerably. Her husband sat at his 
lonely dinner table, with his aunt, talked and laughed with 
her as usual, and left her as ignorant as ever of the true 
state of affairs. She did sometimes think her nephew’s wife 
a very silent woman, but she never suspected there was any 
cause for it all, and she felt rather pleased that it was so ; for 
of the two extremes, she preferred this. The night came at 
last, and never to Eloise, did it seem more welcome, for 
what with all her warring emotions, she had really made 
herself ill. 

The morning came again, and it found them both with the 
impression, that it was no very pleasant thing to be angry, 
that the sensation was far from agreeable. Yet each had 
too much pride to be willing to be the first to effect a recon- 
ciliation. The feelings of Eloise had evaporated with the 
occasion which gave them existence, and nothing but this, 
prevented her from expressing the regret which she really 
felt for her past conduct. They breakfasted at a very late 
hour, and when Mr. Carleton and his wife sat down at their 
table, covered with delicacies, both felt an emotion of self- 
reproach that any feeling of discontent had been allowed to 
mar their pleasure. Yet they were silent and embarrassed. 

With all Mr. Carleton’s peculiarities, he was something of 
an epicure, and there was one delicacy of the season, which 
he alone had been able to procure, a day or two before, in 
profusion.. The first emotion of regret which Eloise felt, was 
accompanied with a wish to repair her fault, and she had 
risen early that morning to order a servant to carry a part 
of it with her compliments, to his aunt, without saying a 
word of it to her husband. It chanced, at breakfast, that 
Mr. Carleton spoke of it, and gave orders to have enough of 
it prepared for dinner, and to-send the rest of it to a friend 
of his. 

“ There will not be enough of it,” the servant replied, 
“ Missis has sent a part of it away.” 

“ Where?” said Mr. Carleton, in surprise. 

“To Mrs. C.’s, your aunt’s.” 

Mr. Carleton started with pleasure, and looked at Eloise, 
who blushed as deeply and as painfully as if she had been 
detected in some great error. No word of explanation was 
necessary, and he parted from his wife that morning as af- 
fectionately as in the first month of their married life. This 


with the murmured reference to her parents, left him but|| They were not silent, for various subjects were discussed,|| was their first quarrel, and for a time nothing occurred to 


little to fear. 
Nothing is more tedious than the progress of a courtship. 
to those who are uninterested, especially one which moves 


maiden aunts, no obstinate parents to mar the felicity of the 
lovers. Shakspeare has said that “the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” and since his day the saying has 
been quoted, but in the case of our friends, except, indeed, 
some slight clouds upon the brow of the lady, it did pass 
without a single eddy. So with the consent of our readers, 
we will leave Mr. Josiah Carleton, from the evening of that 
gay ball, and look at him some few months after. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Carleton, as they sat by their com- 
fortable fire, a few months after their marriage, “my dear,| 
I wish you would send for my aunt to spend the day with 
you to-morrow. I saw her yesterday at her house, and 1) 
thought she felt herself slightly neglected. Now that your 
bridal visits are all over, and the parties all through, you 
will have leisure to make yourself agreeable to her.” 

“ More leisure than inclination,” replied Eloise, in a tone 
far from agreeable. 

“ And why so? as my friend and relation, she deserves a 
little consideration.” 

“ As much as my friend Miss Linton did, and she will 
probably receive as much.” 

«But, my dear, I gave you my reasons for not wishing 
you to receive her. She is rude, and hoydenish in her man- 
ners, and I wouldmot like my wife to be at all like her.” 








yet no mention was made of the subject of the last evening’s| 
conversation, and Eloise hoped it would pass off without! 
farther notice. 

They sat long at table ; and when they rose, Mr. Carleton 
made but the simple inquiry, if she had sent for his aunt. 
*«T have not,” said Eloise, without raising her eyes; and 
nothing further was said upon the subject, till he left the| 
house. Eloise watched his retiring figure for a moment, 
with gratified pride and affection, and then threw herself'| 
upon a sofa and wept, with vexation and anger. She had|| 
expected him to make some effort to appease her anger, to’! 


mar their felicity ; but the unhappy traits which had so early 
been matured in the heart of Eloise, were not so soon to be 
eradicated, and it was not long before they burst forth again, 
as wildly as ever. 

Notwithstanding all Mr. Carleton’s assertions that he did 
not wish for a systematic, industrious wife, he was in reality 
one of the most particular men in the world, —neat to a 
fault in all the arrangements of his dress, his table, and his 
furniture. Nothing distressed him more than to find his 
wardrobe in disorder, a string from this, or a button from 
that ; and from being accustomed, in his father’s neat but 
economical household, as well as in his aunt’s, to find all in 


cvax her into good humor, as he had been accustomed to do,|| 
but he had left her to recover it, as she had lost it, and her|| order when wanted, he had never known or felt the incon- 
prevailing feeling after all was, that she had been abused,|| venience of not having it ready for him. In the first months 
and that she would not suffer it. She wept herself, at last,| of his married life, he had been too much interested with the 
into a violent headache, and went to bed, telling the servant| beauty of his young wife, to think of economy. He had 
to say, if any one called, that she was ill. She had but just) humored her caprices, and coaxed her into good humor, as 
time to bathe her head in cologne, and compose herself, be-| one would a beautiful and petulant child, lavished his money 
|fore she heard the hall door open, and her husband’s voice! upon her as if he was the fortunate possessor of “ Aladdin’s 
with his aunt’s ; and in a few moments he entered the room,| lamp,’’ and never thought of the consequences. But though 
with one of his sweetest and most affectionate smiles. love does not always make use of his wings after marriage, 

“T have brought my aunt to sit with you, my love, as you’ he dves toujours find his eyes; and Mr. Carleton began after 
are not very well; but pray don’t exert yourself to talk mach, a time to discover that this lavish expenditure was beyond 
she will excuse you, I am sure.” his means. 

“Oh, certainly, my dear; Josiah tells me you have been!) After all, it is asdangerous experiment for a poor man, or 
jill since last night. Have you taken any thing?” | one even moderately rich, to marry a wealthy wife; fur there 








| “No,” said Eloise, in great confusion, as she caught her is but little chance of happiness, unless she is possessed of 
‘husband's eye. 


' more than ordinary decision and strength of mind. And 
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such a woman is too often the spoiled child of fortune. In-}/garden was laid out according to her taste ; some trees were 
deed, it is very, very seldom, that she is prepared to meet,| planted, and others were cut down; the house was remod- 
without a murmur, the change which should, and ought to) eled, and every arrangement made which Mr. Carleton 


follow her change of situation. The first intimation of this 
to Eloise, told Mr. Carleton, that it was to be a source of ad- 
ditional vexation to him, for a cloud instantly overshadowed 
her beautiful face, and her eyes were full of tears. She had 
never heard a word upon the subject before, never had a 
want denied, and instead of admiring the laudable pride of 
her husband to sustain his situation, by a frugal expenditure, 
she insisted upon believing that unkindness to her alone 
suggested the measure, and she would not gratify him by 
noticing it. 

At the end of some of these long and vexatious scenes, 
when he had reasoned or coaxed her into good humor, or 
left her, after all his exertions, in tears, he did think of his 
aunt’s description of a good wife, and wish she had a little of 
the self-command and fortitude which he had professed so 
much to despise. When he had examined his wardrobe, too, 
and found it in disorder, or took a friend home to dine, and 
found his table unadvisedly and carelessly arranged, he would 
really have exchanged some of the bewitching beauty of his 
wife, for a little of the system and regularity which he had 
ridiculed so much before marriage. After a while, the charm 
of her beauty alone began to wear away, and though she 
was still the object of his fondest affection, there were times 
when their conversation became vapid and unmeaning, and 
he felt the need of an intelligent and educated companion ; 
one who would have entered with interest into his plans of 
ambition, and with whom he could participate in the pleas- 
ure which almost every educated man feels in subjects of 
literary and general interest. In none of these did Eloise 
feel the slightest pleasure, and when the novelty of her situ- 
ation had worn away, and she too felt the need of other ex- 
citement, she plunged with new zest into the scenes of dissi- 
pation, from which she had in part retired; and her hus- 
band was either forced to attend her as she wished, or go 
through with a scene, a thing which he very much dreaded. 
Many an evening did they leave their quiet and elegant 
home, to join in the noisy amusements of an evening party, 
when he would have felt much happier by its fireside: and 
fond as he had thought himself of pleasure, when he saw the 
lovely figure of his wife, floating through the mazy circles 
of the dance, or her bright cheek colored with excitement, he 
could not help wishing that she could find in her home, 
enough to occupy her attention and her interest. One scene 
of amusement followed another, and young and giddy Eloise 
became more and more indifferent to her home, more and 
more careless of the domestic arrangements of her house. 
Expostulations were in vain, for even a reform was as dan- 
gerous to his peace, as a continuation of the error. 

One day when Mr. Carleton had spoken tu his wife more 
fortunately than usual upon the subject of their domestic ar- 
rangements, she promised that she would gratify his wishes, 
that the keys should be properly kept, and his wardrobe in 
order ; and she promised it, too, with as sweet a smile as he 
had ever seen upon her lips. At noon, when he came home, 
he found his house in complete confusion. The dinner was 
not begun, the carpets were up, the wardrobe cases were 
emptied, the contents of the drawers poured upon the floor, 
and Eloise, with her hair in disorder, her dress deranged, 
was busily engaged in putting them in order again. Al- 
though urgent business required his presence at his office, 
he was obliged to wait until late for his dinner, in addition 
to the uncomfortable feeling caused by seeing his house in 
greater disorder than ever, and his wife unfit to receive him. 
The evening found all smooth again, but really more vexa- 
tious than ever; for his slippers, his dressing-case, with all 
the etcetera of his wardrobe, had all found new places in the 
process of cleaning; to all which, he had again to accustom 
himself, and yet all was done with such apparent regard to 
his wishes, that like many a man in a similar situation, he 
was obliged to look pleased, when he really felt himself an- 
noyed. It had long been his wish to remove to a country 
residence, which he had recently purchased, a few miles 
from town ; and now that he was tired of dissipation, he was 
more anxious than ever to do so, both for his own happiness, 
and the advantageous effects which he believed retirement 
would have upon Eloise. He took advantage of one of these 
more than usually happy moments, to exact from her a prom- 
ise that she would consent to the measure. Accordingly he 

set about it immediately, and in a few days they found them- 
selves pleasantly situated in their little maison de campagne. 
For some time Eloise was busy with her arrangements. The 



























































could devise, for her amusement and comfort. But it was 
at last finished, and she was at rest again. 

It chanced just at this time that there was a masquerade 
ball to be given in town, and Mr. Carleton was very fearful 
that his wife would insist upon being present. It was an 
amusement to which he had always been averse, and he had 
now particular reasons not to wish her to be present, and 
she was too young, and too inexperienced, to allow him to 
feel safe about her. Upon entering his wife’s dressing room 
one morning, he found upon her table an open note. He 
immediately recognized the hand-writing to be that of the 
interdicted friend Miss Linton. Whether rightor wrong, we 
do not pretend to say ; but the note was opened and read. 
It was filled with lamentations for the unhappy situation of 
her poor friend, shut out as she was from society, gave many 
descriptions of the intended ball, and entreated her to be 
present, and ended with the wise admonition not to let her 
hasband govern her. 

Mr. Carleton was for a moment seriously angry. The ac- 
quaintance which he had positively interdicted, had been 
kept up, and in addition to the disregard of his wishes, was 
added that of a secret intercourse. He could not help feeling 
his confidence in his wife’s artlessness diminished, and, as 
every body does feel who has been deceived, both grieved 
and angry. Yet he wasmore than ever determined that she 
should not go to town, Nothing was said upon the subject 
for a day or two, but Eloise introduced it one morning at 
the breakfast table, by saying, ‘I wish to go to town to-mor- 
row, Mr. Carleton, will the carriage be at liberty ?”’ 

“Certainly, my dear; but why do you wish to go? we 
have hardly got settled yet.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I have done all I can do, and there is to be a 
splendid ball to-morrow. I wish to go early in the morning, 
and spend the day at papa's.”’ 

“T have no objection to your spending the day at your 
father’s, my dear, but Ido not wish you to attend the ball. 
You know I always object to masquerade balls, and to this 
more than ever.” 

‘“ Yes, I know how it is,” said Eloise, bursting into tears, 
“ you object to it because I am particularly anxious to go.” 

“‘ Why should you think so, Eloise? do [ ever prevent you 
from enjoying yourself as you like? I have particular rea- 
sons for not wishing you to attend this.” 

“Yes, you are always having particular reasons for re- 
fusing to oblige me, when in reality you are never willing I 
should enjoy myself at all.” 

And Eloise burst into a fresh flood of tears, and wept as if 
she felt herself the most abused creature in the world —then 
followed a thousand protestations of affection from her hus- 
band. He told her all his reasons for wishing her to remain 
at home, but wilfully bent upon attaining her object, and 
making him submit, she insisted upon it that he was deceiv- 
ing her, that he only wished to shut her from society, and 
that she would not be governed solikeachild. Mr. Carleton 
felt himself growing angry, but he commanded himself to 
reason and expostulate with her, till finding her more obsti- 
nate than usual, he lost all patience, and told her very de- 
cidedly that the horses should be at the door at any hour in 
the morning she wished ; but, if she left his house to attend 
that ball, it should be for the last time — he positively would 
not go after her. Eloise stopped, and looked up in his face 
with surprise, but it was calm and determined, and a mo- 
ment after, she heard him giving orders to the servants, to 
have the carriage ready for their mistress at any hour in the 
morning when she called for it. 

The truth was, Mr. Carleton trusted in the affection of his 
wife, and she upon his; neither made allowances for the 
pride and obstinacy which found its place in the hearts of 
hoth. With Eloise, notwithstanding her love for her hus- 
band, it was the ruling passion ; for her mind was destitute 
of those principles of duty, which would have taught her the 
submission of her own wishes to those of another. After all, 
even too rigid an adherence to principle is the safest ex- 
treme. If its possession makes us sometimes tedious and 
disagreeable, its absence renders us odious. There may, it 
is true, be but little romance about it, but there is certainly 
more reason ; and there are but few who, upon serious reflec- 
tion, would be willing to exchange the false glitter which 
charms in public alone, for the steady flame of tranquil and 
rational affection. 

The night past away, and, to Mr. Carleton and his wife, it 
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was asleepless one. Mr. Carleton remained at home, wait- 
ing with the deepest emotion the decision of his wife, and as 
determined as ever to abide by his of the evening before. 
No man could have arrived at such conclusion without feel- 
ing his affection for his wife seriously shaken. It was thus 
with Mr. Carleton. The continual recurrence of such scenes 


jas we have described, had insensibly diminished his respect 
\for her, and the fabric is always far from sure, when this 


strong foundation of all true affection has begun to crumble 


away. Yet he still loved her, and there was something in 


the very possibility that they might be separated, which agi- 
tated him much. Six, seven, eight o’clock passed away, 
and he saw the carriage brought to the door. He deter- 
mined to make one more effort to persuade her, and entered 
her dressing room. She stood by the glass arranging her 
curls, with her riding habit and hat already on. Her face, 


jas she turned to him, was calm and tranquil, while his was 
ipale and agitated. : 


“Eloise,” he said, “you may have thought me trifling 
last evening; 1 come again to assure you that I was not, 
and that I will remain at all events firm in my decision. I 
have come to it calmly, and for many reasons. Think well, 
before you put an everlasting barrier between us.” 

“JT will remain firm to mine, too, that I will not be gov- 
erned like a child ; it is better that we do separate, than live 
in unhappiness. But you may change! you know you have 
done it before. I shall be late, good morning!” and she left 
him with an attempt ata careless smile; but it would not 
do, it died on her lips, and she had but just time to seat 
herself in the carriage, and order the driver to start, before 
the tears were coursing rapidly down her cheeks. But her 
pride was indomitable — it would not allow her to return. 

“She is gone, coldly and unfeelingly,” said Mr. Carleton, 
as he watched the carriage when it started. ‘It is all over,” 
and he covered his face with his hands, with an emotion he 
could not subdue. The dream of his life was past. Eloise 
did not conquer, for she had to dea] with a heart as proud as 
her own. 

What is the chance of happiness when pride wars with 
pride, and religious principle has no place in the heart? In 
the words of Mr. Carleton’s good old aunt, “ We have seen, 
we have seen.” FLORENCE. 


Natchitoches, La., Jan., 1840. 


Soritupe. — To go into solitude, a man needs to retire 
as much from his chamber as society. I am not solitary 
whilst I read and write, though nobody is with me. But if 
a man would be alone, let him look at the stars. The rays 
that come from those heavenly worlds will separate between 
him and vulgar things. One might think the atmosphere 
was made transparent with this design, to give man, in the 
heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence of the sublime. 
Seen in the streets of cities, how great they are! If the stars 
should appear one night in a thousand years, how would 
men believe and adore, and preserve for many years the 
remembrance of the city of God which had been shown! 
But every night come out these preachers of beauty, and 
light the universe with their admonishing smile. — Emerson. 


A Pueasure Vorace.—An English yacht, a pleasure 
boat, made its appearance in the harbor of Charleston one 
day last week. A Charleston paper says she “is the prop- 


erty of certain English gentlemen, is last from the Island of 


Cuba, bound to New York, and has been cruising in the 
West India seas, her company being on an excursion of 
pleasure. Among the marvels of the day is a cruise for 
recreation across the Atlantic, in a pleasure boat. It is sig- 
nificant of the dispositions of the travelling portion of the 
British public, who, having exhausted the Continent of Eu- 
rope and the remotest East, in their explorations, cross an 
ocean three thousand miles wide, and penetrate to the prai- 
ries of the West, in search of mere objects of curiosity. 


Waar 1s tue Marrern?—“ My watch,” says Sir A. B. 
Faulkner, in his Rambling Notes, “had stopped, and I took 


it to a maker to put it right. He armed his eye with a 
microscope, and continued to exhaust all my patience, for 
a considerable time, very sapiently occupied, as I thought, 
examining the machinery to discover the disorder. At 
length he told me he could do my watch no good, unless he 
took it all to pieces, to which objecting, I carried it to an- 
other, who, a good deal to my surprise, discovered that I 
had only forgotten to wind it up.” 
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TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Oxin, President elect of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has been for some time in Europe, for the recovery 
of his health. Since the decease of his wife, who accom- 
panied him with a similar purpose, he has extended his 
excursions ; and at the last accounts was at Cairo, in Egypt, 
from whence he addressed the following interesting letter to 
the editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, under date 
of January 14, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—1 have been detained in this city about a 
fortnight by an unexpected difficulty in obtaining a boat to 
prosecute my journey to Thebes. I have at last succeeded 
in finding one, in which I hope to leave Cairo, after my pa- 


tience shall have gone through the usual trial to which [|| 


believe all are subject who are ebliged to place any reliance 
upon the engagements of an Arab. 

This rather vexatious delay has not been unprofitable, nor 
upon the whole unpleasant. There is much of prime inter- 
est to be seen in this great Oriental city. The Pyramids of 
Djizeh are only twelve miles distant. They are the largest 
of these stupendous erections, and every way the most wor-| 
thy of attention. I spent one deeply interesting day in as- 
cending to the top of the highest, and in exploring its inte- 
rior. 1 will not attempt to describe what has been the ad- 
miration of three thousand years. AJ] the other productions 
of human labor and skill on which I have hitherto looked 
are insignificant indeed, when compared with these wonder- 
ful monuments of a people who flourished and passed away, 
before the records of authentic history even began. I have 
also visited the site of Heliopolis, the On of the Scriptures, 
upon the border of the land of Goshen. Immense masses of 
rubbish mark the site of this ancient capital with precision. 
Besides these shapeless mounds, nothing remains of all the; 
splendid structures with which it is known to have been 
adorned. One noble solitary obelisk, six feet square at its 
base, and more than sixty feet high, has alone withstood the 
ravages of time and barbarian violence. But the triumph) 
of this is complete. Its proportions are notimpaired. Three 
thousand years have scarcely marked its highly polished | 
sides. The hieroglyphics with which it is covered are in| 
perfect preservation, and a pillar of granite which had been| 
exposed to the fury and vicissitudes of a dozen American win-| 
ters would not possess so much of its original symmetry and 
freshness. This, as you know, is a single shaft of red granite. 

I took up my pen to write on a very different subject. I 
have been so fortunate as to make the acquaintance of the 
Rev. Messrs. Leider and Kruse, missionaries of the Church 
Society in England. I had letters to them from my friends, 
the Rev. Dr. Lowell and Rev. Dr.C. Robinson. Mr. Leider 
has been led, in the discharge of his duties, to visit several 
places, very interesting from their connection with sacred 
history. During the last autumn he had an opportunity of; 
tracing the route of the Israelites through the valley of wan-| 
derings to the point where they crossed the Red Sea, and he 
has made the very important discovery that that pvint is not 
at Suez, as has generally been supposed, but some twenty, 
miles farther south. Most travellers have felt great diffi- 
culties in reconciling the natural features of the shore at 
Suez with the historical narrative. Neither the valley, nor the. 
mountains, nor the width nor depth of the sea in that place, | 
were satisfactory, and the difficulties continued on the other| 
side of the sea in attempting to reconcile the journey to Maro. 














with the actual distances from Suez. Mr. Leider, instead of | best. Her beauty was quite in a different style from the 


pursuing the usual route to Suez, at the distance of, I think, | 
two days’ travel from this place, took a right hand road,| 
which led him to the shores of the sea at the point I have in- 


dicated. Here every thing answers perfectly to the demand / elastic, and buoyant as a bird, and almost as shy; a fair, 


of the historical record. The plain is twenty miles across,| 
and affords ample room for the encampment of Israel, as 
well as that of their enemies, with the cloud and pillar of 
fire between them. The mountains on the right hand and) 
on the left rise up like the walls of a citadel. Another lofty, 
ridge bounds the plain in the direction from which the Israel-! 
ites had fled before Pharaoh. The sea at this point is about 
twelve miles and a half in width. At the other point it is 
very narrow, and so shallow that a camel fords it at low! 
water. Since the discovery of Mr. Leider, several learned 
men have visited the spot with perfect satisfaction that it a 
the real locality signalized by the miraculous displays of di- 
vine power. Among others, the Rev Mr. Grimshaw, a 
the Rev. Mr. Duff, both well known in America, have just! 
returned from this excursion. They are perfectly satisfied 
that Mr. Leider has made the valuable discovery to which 1 





‘|cieties of London and Paris, and with the most learned 


have referred. Mr. Grimshaw says it is impossible to doubt lmore than fruit and flowers, she would give her time, her 


after an examination. You will agree with me in attaching 
the highest importance to every improvement in sacred ge- 


ography. Mr. Leider is preparing a work upon this subject, |' 


which will also contain some interesting observations upon 
the route from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. This work, 


with that about to be given to the public by Dr. Robinson in || 


reference to his travels in Palestine, will, 1 am confident, add 


much to our information on these highly interesting subjects. || 
The weather here is very warm. I use my umbrella to|| 


keep off the rays of the sun. The country is verdant with 
a most Juxuriant vegetation. The orange, lemon, and date 
trees are laden with ripe fruit. No one thinks of a fire in 
this climate. Nine in ten of the people are barefooted. It 
is a rich, delightful region, deformed with hideous poverty 
and rank oppression. 


The work of Prof. Robinson, above referred to, is described 
in a letter from Robert Walsh, Esq., late editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette, who writes from Paris, Jan. 8th, as follows : 


learned countryman, Dr. Robinson, Professor in the Theo- 


my acquaintance, who has read a considerable portion of the 
manuscript, has expressed to me his certainty that it will be 
a truly classical work, especially with reference to Biblical 
geography and Scripture antiquities. Dr. Robinson jour- 
neyed with the Rev. Mr. Smith, who has long been at the 
head of the American missionary establishment at Beyrout— 
well known for his historical work on Armenia, and famil- 
iarly acquainted with the living languages of the East. He 
has modestly resigned to his fellow travellers the labor and 
fame of narrating their journey from Cairo through the des- 
ert of Mount Sinai, and thence to Jerusalem by a route never 
heretofore explored by any Frank traveller, and throwing 
new light upon the ezodus of the Israelites. He has been 
now for several months at Berlin, arranging his materials, 
and availing himself of the rich collections in the libraries 
of that capital, as well as the advice of Baron Humboldt, 
and of the celebrated geographer Ritter —constructing maps, 
and in short, doing every thing to render his work complete 
and accurate. It is written in a pure, unaffected style, 
though deeply tinged with the enthusiasm excited in a pious 
mind by the view of the holy places. Professor Robinson 
is also in active correspondence with the geographical so- 





orientalists of Vienna and other parts of Germany ; so that 
we expect a work highly creditable to American literature. 
The fund or substance, however, consists of his own actual 
observations of all the most important points of the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, which cannot but be of the greatest 
interest to Biblical scholars ; at the same time it will be a 
very acceptable book for general readers. He will publish 
three editions simultaneously —in German at Berlin, and in 
English in London and New York.” 


| THE VILLAGE WEDDING, 


| BY MISS MITFORD. 
| Tue sweetest flower of the garden, the joy and pride of 
‘Dame Wilson’s heart, was her daughter Hannah. Well 
might she be proud of her! At sixteen, Hannah Wilson 
was, beyond a doubt, the prettiest girl in the village, and the 








country rose bud—far more choice and rare. Its chief 
characteristic was modesty. A light, youthful figure, ex- 
|quisitely graceful and rapid in all its movements; springy, 


innocent face, with downcast blue eyes, and smiles and 
blushes coming and going almost with her thoughts; a low 
soft voice, sweet even in its monosyllables ; a dress remark- 
able for its neatness and propriety, and borrowing from her 
delicate beauty an air of superiority not its own, —such was 
| the outward woman Hannah. Her mind was like her per- 
son : modest, graceful, gentle, affectionate, grateful and gen- 
erous above all. 

The generosity of the poor is always a very real and fine 
thing ; they give what they want; and Hannah was, of all 
poor people, the most generous. She loved to give; it was 
her pleasure, her luxury. Rosy-cheeked apples, plums with 
the bloom on them, nosegays of clover and blossomed myr- 
te ; these were offerings which Hannah delighted to bring 
to those whom she loved, or those who had shown her kind- 
ness: whilst to such of her neighbors as needed attentions 



















“We shall have an important book of travels from our|| 


logical Seminary at New York. A distinguished scholar of 





































assistance, her skill; for Hannah inherited her mother’s 
dexterity in feminine employments, with something of her 
father’s versatile power. 

Besides being an excellent laundress she was accomplished 
in all the arts of the needle, millinery, dress-making, and 
|plain work ; a capital cutter out, an incomparable mender, 


and endowed with a gift of altering, which made ld things 
better than new. As a dairy woman, and a rearer’ poultry, 
she was equally successful: none of her ducks and turkeys 
lever died of neglect or carelessness ; or, to use the phrase of 
|the poultry-yard on such occasions, of ‘ill luck.” Hannah’s 
lfowls never dreamed of sliding out of the world in such an 
ignoble way ; they all lived to be killed, to make a noise at 
their deaths, as chickens should do. 

She was a famous “scholar!” kept accounts, wrote 
bills, read letters, and answered them; was a trusty ac- 
‘comptant, and a safe confident. There was no end to Han. 
/nah’s usefulness, or Hannah’s kindness ; and her prudence 
was equal to either. Except to be kind or useful, she never 
left her home : attended no fairs or revels, or Mayings ; went 
no where but to church, and seldom made a nearer approach 
|to rustic revelry than by standing at her own garden gate on 
a Sunday evening, with her little sister in her hand, to look 
at the lads and lasses on the green. 

In short our village beauty had fairly reached her twenti- 
eth year without a sweetheart, without the slightest suspicion 
of her having ever written a love letter on her own account ; 
when, all on a sudden, appearances changed. She was a 
missing at the “accustomed gate;” and one had seen a 
young man go into Dame Wilson’s; and another had de- 
scribed a trim, elastic figure walking, not unaccompanied, 
down the shady lane. Matters were quite clear. Hannah 
had gotten a lover; and when poor little Susan, who, de- 
serted by her sister, ventured to peep rather nearer to the 
gay group, was laughingly questioned on ‘the subject, the 
hesitating zo, and the half yes, of the smiling child were 
equally conclusive. 

Since the new marriage act, we, who belong to country 
magistrates, having gained a priority over the rest of the 
parish in matrimonial news, we—the privileged —see on 
a work day the names which the Sabbath announces to the 
generality. Many a blushing, awkward pair hath our little 
lame clerk —a sorry Cupid—ushered in between dark and 
light to stammer and hacker, to bow and courtesy, to sign 
or mark, as it pleases heaven. One Saturday, at the usual 
hour, the limping clerk made his appearance ; and, walking 
through our little hall, I saw a fine athletic young man, the 
very image of health and vigor, mental and bodily, holding 
the hand of a young womun, who, with her head half buried 
in a geranium in the window, was turning bashfully away, 
listening, and yet not seeming to listen, to his tender whis- 
pers. The shrinking grace of that bending figure was not 
to be mistaken. 

“Hannah!” and she went aside with me, and a rapid 
series cf questions and answers conveyed the story of the 
courtship. 

‘William was,” said Hannah, “a hatter in B. He had 
walked over one evening to see the cricketing, and then 
he came in. Her mother liked him. Every body liked her 
William — and she had promised —she was going — was it 
wrong?” 

“Oh, no!—and where are you to live?” 

“ William has gota housein B. He lives with Mr. Smith, 
the rich hatter in the market place, and Mr. Smith speaks of 
him—oh, so well! But William will not tell me where our 
house is. I suppose in some narrow street or lane, which 
he is afraid I shall not like, as our common is so pleasant. 
He little thinks — any where —” 

She stopped suddenly, but her biush and her clasped hands 
finished the sentence, ‘any where with him!” 

« And when is the happy day ?” 

“On Monday fortnight, madam,” said the bridegroom 
elect, advancing with the little clerk to summon Hannah to 
the parlor, ‘the earliest day possible.” 

He drew her arm through his, and we parted. The Mon- 
day fortnight was a glorious morning; one of those rare 
November days when the sky and the air are soft and bright 
as in April. 

“ What a beautiful day for Hannah!” was the first excla- 
mation at the breakfast table. 

“ Did she tell you where thev should dine?” 

“No, madam ; I forgot to ask.” 

“I can tell you,” said the master of the house, with some- 
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what of good-humored importance in his air; somewhat of || sister immediately got up, and found the ‘brother sleeping 


the look of a man who, having kept a secret as long as it! 
was necessary, is not sorry to get rid of the burthen. “1! 
can tell you; in London.” 

«In London!” 

“Yes. Your little favorite has been in high luck. She 
has married the only son of one of the best and richest men 
in B—, Mm Smith ; the great hatter. It is quite a remance,”’| 
continued he: “ William Smith walked over one pleasant 
evening to see a match at cricket. He saw our pretty Han- 
nah, and forgot to look atthe cricketers. After having gazed | 
his fill, he approached to address her, and the little damsel 
was off like a bird. William did not like her the less for} 
that, and thought of her the more. He came again and! 
again, and at last contrived to tame his wild dove, and even| 
to get the entree into the cottage. Hearing Hannah talk is| 
not the way to fall out of love with her. So Williain at last 
finding his case serious, laid the matter before his father, and| 
requested his consent to the marriage. Mr. Smith was at 
first a little startled ; but William is an only son, and an ex: | 
cellent son; and alter talking with me and looking at Han- 
nah —I believe her face was the more eloquent advocate of| 
the two—he relented, and having given a spice of his son’s| 
romance, finding that he had not mentioned his situation in 
life, he made a point of its being kept a secret till the wed-| 
ding day. We have managed the business of settlements ;| 
and William, having discovered that his fair bride has some | 
curiosity to visit London —a curiosity, by the by, which 1! 
suspect she owes to you'or poor Lucy — intends taking her| 
thither for a fortnight. He will then bring her home to one, 
of the best houses in B—, a garden, fine furniture, fine ser-| 
vants, and more money than she will know what to do with.| 
Really, the surprise of Lord E.’s farmer’s daughter, when, 
thinking she had married his steward, he brought her to Bur-| 
leigh, and installed her as its mistress, could hardly have} 
been greater. I hope the shock will not kill Hannah, though, 
as is said to have been the case with that poor lady.” 

“Oh, no! * Hannah loves her hasband too well. Any. 








where with him.” 
And I was right. Hannah has survived the shock. She 


is returned to B—, and I have been to call on her. J never! 
saw any thing so delicate and bride-like as she looked in her, 
white gown and lace mob, in a room light and simple, and} 
tasteful and elegant, with nothing fine except some beautiful 


}quietly; and the watch, which had been carefully put by in 
la drawer, going correctly. The following night the very 
;same dream occurred, followed by similar agitation, which 
| was again composed in the same manner ; the brother being 
ae found in a quiet sleep, and the watch going well. On 
the following morning, soon after the family had breakfasted, 
one of the sisters was sitting by her brother, while the other 
was writing a note in the adjoining room. When her note 
was ready for being sealed, she was proceeding to take oui 
for this purpose the watch alluded to, which had been put by 
in her writing-desk, when she was astonished ww find it had 
| stopped ; and, at the same instant, she heard a scream of 
jintense distress from her sister in the other room. The 
brother, who had still been considered as going on favora- 
bly, had been seized with a sudden fit of suffocation, and 


had just breathed his last. 


Many years ago, there was mentioned in several of the 
newspapers a dream, which gave notice of the murder of 
Mr. Percival. Through the kindness of an eminent medi- 


| 
jcal friend in England, (says Dr. Abercrombie, ) I have receiv- 


ed the authentic particulars of this remarkable case, from a 
gentleman to whom the dream occurred. He resides in 


| Cornwall, and eight days before the murder was committed, 


{dreamt that he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and saw a small man enter, dressed in a blue coat and white 
ve Immediately afterward he saw a man, dressed 
jin a brown coat with yellow basket metal buttons, draw a 
| pistol from under his coat, and discharge it at the former, 
| who instantly fell; the blood issuing from a wound a little 
below the left breast. He saw the murderer seized by some 
gentlemen who were present, and observed his countenance ; 
and on asking who the gentleman was who had been shot, 
was told it was the chancellor. He then awoke, and men- 
tioved the dream to his wife, who made light of it; but in 
the course of the night the dream occurred three times, with- 
out the least variation in any of the circamstances. He was 
now so much impressed by it, that he felt mach inclined to 





\|give notice to Mr. Percival, but was dissuaded by some 


friends whom he consulted, who assured him he would only 
get himself treated as a fanatic. On the evening of the 
eighth day afterwards, he received the account of the mar- 
der. Being in London. a short time afterward, he found in 
the print shops a representation of the scene; and recog- 


green-house plants. Her receptiun was a charming mixture'| nized in it the countenances and dress of the parties, the 
of sweetness and modesty, a little more respectful than | blood on Mr. Percival’s waistcoat, and the peculiar yellow 
usual, and far more shame-faced! Pvuor thing! ber cheeks |hasket-buttons on Bellingham’s coat, precisely as he had 
must have pained her! But this was the only difference.'|seen them in his dream. 
in every thing else she is still the same Hannah, and has) Le 
lost none of her old habits of kindness and gratitude. She} 
was making a handsome matronly cap, evidently for her For the Becton Weekly Magazine. 
mother, and spoke, even with tears, of her new father’s good-|| COLLECTANEA MAJORA.—NO. IV. 
ness to her and to Susan. She would fetch the cake and || Orv Bacnerors. — (By a lady.)— A bachelor is a sort of 
wine herself, and would gather, in spite of all remon-|| whimsical being. which nature never intended tocreate. He 
strances, some of her choicest flowers as a parting nosegay.|| was formed out of all the odds and ends of what materials 
She did, indeed, just hint at her troubles with visitors and) wore jeft, after the great work was over. Unluckily for him, 
servants — how strange and sad it was! — seemed distressed | he finer passions are all used up in the composition of those 
at ringing the bell, and visibly shrank from the sound of ® lcreatures intended for social enjoyment. What remains for 
double knock. But, in spite of these calamities, Hannah is |e ot bachelor is hardly enough to rab round the crusty 
a happy woman. '|mould into which he is thrown. Some seasoning, that he 
The double rap was her husband's, and the glow on her may not be quite insipid, must be substituted in the stead of 
cheek, and the smile on her lips and eyes when he appeared, | 1.576 yaluable ingredients ; so Dame Nature tosses in the 
spoke more plainly than ever, “ Any where with him!” | Ci¢jove without weight or measure, a kind of understanding 
|that is fit for no other use; a sprinkling of wisdom, which 
i}turns acid from the sour disposition of the vessel in which it 
REMARKABLE DREAMS. is contained ; and the whole composition is concluded with 
Tue accuracy of the following may be relied on, says Dr.|/an immoderate portion of oddities. Thus formed, thus fin- 
Abercrombie, in all its particulars. Two ladies, sisters, had! ished, a bachelor is popped into the world,—mere lumber, 
been for several days in attendance upon their brother, who| without a possibility of being happy himself, or essentially 
was ill of a common sore throat ; severe, and protracted, |contributing to the happiness of others. His only business 
but not considered as attended with danger. At the same lis to keep himself quiet. He gets up to lie down, and lies 
time, one of them had borrowed a watch from a female|/down to get up. No tender impressions enliven his waking 








friend, in consequence of her own being under repair. This 
watch was one to which particular value was attached, on 





hours; no agreeable reveries disturb his dronish slambers. 
If he ever speaks the language of sensibility, he speaks it on 
the excellence of some favorite dish, or on the choice liquors 


account of family associations; and some anxiety was ex-| 
pressed, that it might not meet with any injury. The sisters||with whieh his cellars abound. On such subjects he feels 


were sleeping together, in a room communicating witb that||the raptures of a lover. The pace of a bachelor is such, he 
of their brothef, when the elder of them awoke in a state of jwould hardly mend it to get out of a storm, though that 
great agitation, and having aroused the other, told her that|/storm were to threaten a deluge; bat show him a woman 
she had had a frightful dream. “I dreamt,” she said, “that|| who is entitled to the compliment of his hat, and he will 
Mary’s watch stopped ; and that, when I told you of the cir-||shuffle on, as if he were walking for a wager. His house- 
camstance, you replied, “Much worse than that has hap-||keeper, or his laundress, he can talk to without reserve ; but 
pened, for ——’s breath has also stopped!” naming their babi other of the sex, whose condition is above an useful 
brother, who was ill. To quiet her agitation, the younger’ dependent, is his terror. A coffee-house is his sanctam 





Here he lounges out half his days. At home he sits alone 
io his unsocial meals, and when his appetite is pleased, he 
has no other passion to gratify. Such is a bachelor; such 
the life of a bachelor. What becomes of him after death, I 


! 
sanctorum against bright eyes and dazzting complexions. 
am not casuist enough to determine. 


Account or THe METHOD PRACTISED BY THE RUSSIANS TO 
RESTORE PERSONS SUFFOCATED WITH THE Fumes or BurNING 
Cuarcoar. — Russian houses are heated by means of ovens, 
and the manner of heating them is as follows. A number of 
hillets of wood are placed in the peech or stove, and allowed 
to burn till they fall in a mass of bright red cinders; then 
the vent above is shut up, and likewise the door of the peech, 
which opens into the room, in order to concentrate the heat. 
This makes the tiles, of which the peech is composed, as 
hot as you desire, and sufliciently warms the apariment. 
But sometimes a servant is so negligent as to shat the peech 
or oven before the wood is sufficiently burned; for the red 
cinders should be turned over from time to time, to see that 
no bit of wood remains of a blackish color, but that the whole 
mass is of an uniform glare, (as if almost transparent,) be- 
fore the openings are shut, else the gas or vapor is sure to 
succeed to mismanagement of this sort, and its effects are 


ee 
———$——— 


as follows. 

If a person lays himself down to sleep in the room, ex- 
posed to the influence of this vapor, he falls into so sound a 
sleep, that it is difficult to awake him; but he is sensible of 
nothing. There is no spasm excited in the lungs; nor does 
the breathing, by all accounts, seem to be particularly af- 
fected. In short, there is no one sympton of suffucation ; 
bat towards the end of the catastrophe, a sort of groaning is 
heard by the people in the next room, which brings them 
sometimes to the relief of the sufferer. If a person only sits 
down in the room, without intention to sleep, he is. after 
some time seized with a drowsiness and inclination to vom- 
it. However, this last symptom seldom affects a Russian ; 
it is chiefly foreigners who are awaked to their dangers by a 
nausea; but the natives, in common with strangers, per- 
ceive a dull pain in their heads, and if they do not remove 
directly, which they are often too sleepy to do, are soon de- 
prived of their sense and power of motion, insomuch that if 
no person fortunately discovers them within an hour after 
this worst stage, they are irrecoverably lost ; for the Rus- 
sians say they do not succeed in restoring life to those who 
have lain more than an hour in a state of insensibility. 

The recovery is always attempted, and often effected in 
this manner. They carry the patient immediately. out of 
doors, and lay him upon the snow, with nothing on him but 
a shirt and linen drawers. His stomach and temples are 
then well rubbed with snow, and cold water or milk is poured 
down his throat. This friction is continued with fresh snow, 
until the livid hue, which the body had when brought out, is 
jchanged to its natural color, and life renewed. Then they 
cure the violent headache which remains, by binding on the 
forehead a cataplasm of black rye bread and vinegar. 

In this manner the unfortunate man is perfectly restored, 
without inflating the lungs, as is necessary in the case of 
drowned persons. On the contrary, they begin to play of 
|themselves as soon as the surcharge of phlogiston makes its 
escape from the body. It is well worthy of observation, how 
diametrically opposite the modes are of restoring to life those 
who are deprived of it by water, and those who have lost it 
iby the fumes of charcoal ; the one consisting in the internal 
and external application of heat, and the other in that of cold. 
It may be alleged that the stimulus of the cold produces heat, 
and the fact seems to be confirmed by the Russian method 
of restoring circulation in a frozen limb, by means of friction 
with snow. But what is most singular in the case of people 
apparently deprived of life in the manner treated of, is, that 
the body is mach warmer when brought out of the room than 
at the instant life is restored, and that they awake cold and 
shivering. The color of the body is also changed from a 
livid red to its natural complexion, which, together with 
some other circumstances, would lead one to suspect that 
they are restored to life, by being freed from the heat with 
which the system seems to be overcharged; for though the 
first application of cold water to the human body produces 
heat, yet, if often repeated in a very cold atmosphere, it then 
cools, instead of continuing to heat, just as the cold bath does. 
when one remains too long in it. 

Anecpote or Gotpsmira.— The Doctor at one time was 
much embarrassed in his circumstances, but vain of the 
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honor done him, was constantly mentioning his visit to the||any trace of the sentiment of love, according to our ideas of 


Duke of Northumberland. One of those ingenious executors 
of the law, a bailiff, who had a writ against him, determined 
to turn his vanity to his own advantage. He accordingly 
wrote a letter to him, that he was steward to a nobleman, 
who was charmed with reading his last production, and had 
ordered him to desire the Doctor to appoint a place where he 
might have the honor of meeting him, in order to conduct 
him to his lordship. Poor Goldsmith was too vain not to 
swallow the bait immediately. He appointed a cofiee-house, 
to which he was conducted by his friend Mr. Hamilton, the 
printer of the Critical Review, who in vain remonstrated to 
him on the singularity of the application. On entering the 
coffee room, the bailiff paid his respects to the Doctor, and 
desired that he might have the honor of immediately attend- 
ing him. They had scarcely entered Pall Mall, in their way 
to his lordship, when the bailiff produced his writ ; but Mr. 
Hamilton generously paid the money, and the doctor was 
redeemed from captivity. 


BRITISH WARS IN INDIA, 


Tue extent of the British possessions in India, is but little 
understood by general readers. They probably comprise a 
population nearly ten times greater than that of the United 
States. The advance of the Russian conquests on the north, 
have for some time been regarded with jealousy by the Brit- 
ish, and one object of their present movements is undoubtedly 
to make themselves masters of the passes leading into South- 
ern Asia. A writer in the Boston Recorder, who has evi- 
dently given great attention to the subject, has compressed a 
very instructive view of the present posture of affairs into an 
article of moderate length, the most of which we present to 
our readers. j 

The distance from the southeast extremity of the Caspian 
Sea to Calcutta, is reckoned at two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-three miles. The city Cabool, which has been 
taken by the British, is 1,786 miles from Calcutta, and 907 
from the Caspian, Candahar, also in the possession of the 
British, is about 2,000 miles from Calcutta, and 700 from the 
Caspian. Between Candahar and Cabool is the strong for- 
tress Ghiznee, which was stormed by the British troops on 
the 23d of July, 1839. At Astrabad, on the Caspian, in the 
limits of Persia, the Russians are collecting a strong force, 
so that the British and Russians are now but about 600 miles 
apart. The principal provinces on the road between the 
Caspian and Delhi, are Khorassan, Segestan, Candahar, La- 
hore, Sirhend and Delhi. 

By inspecting the map, we perceive that the country of| 
Cabool Proper is situated in the midst of the great mountain} 
range which divides India from the plains of Persia and the 
valley of the Oxus, the old Greek Bactria. It is the pass or 
key between Northern and Southern Asia. A vast chain of) 
snow hills, including the Himmalayas, the Hindoo Coosh, 
etc., runs on the north through the whole tract from Bengal 
almost to Persia, from whence all the large rivers issue, and, 
flow in opposite directions. | 

Cabool, in the more general sense, formerly embraced ex- 
tensive regions. In 1809, the date of Mr. Elphinstone’s trav-| 
els, it included 15 degrees of longitude and 13 of latitude, | 
from Herat to Cashmere, and from the mouth of the Indus} 
to the Oxus. Its population was computed at 14,000,000, of| 
which the Affghans, properly so called, formed 4,000,000, the) 
rest being Indians, Persians, Tartars and Beloochees. 

Affghanistan, the country of the Affghans, is a table land, | 
and is higher than most of the neighboring countries. It| 
comprehends a variety of climates, and is inhabited by va-| 
rious tribes, under different names, and governed by their 
own chiefs, called Khans. These tribes differ so much in 
their governments, manners and customs, that they may al- 
most be regarded as distinct nations. The only feature which 
is most marked among them, as common to all, is a wild 









































|| several years, to recover the province of Herat. Dost Mo- 


|| was conjectured, that, apparently under the auspices of Rus- 


the passion.” Their reproach for an inhospitable man is to 
say that he is no Affghan. They have not the habitual 
falsehood of the natives of India and Persia. Co]. Burnes 
taxes them with idleness and a passion for intrigues ; yet he 
says, “I imbibed a very favorable opinion of their national 
charaeter.”” Mr. Elphinstone sums up their character in 
these words: “Their vices are, revenge, envy, avarice, ra- 
pacity, obstinacy ; on the other hand, they are fond of liber- 
ty, faithful to their friends, kind to their dependants, hospi- 
table, brave, hardy, frugal, laborious and prudent.” 

We will now give a slight historical sketch, preparatory to 
some statements respecting the British invasion. The king- 
dom of Cabool arose out of the dismemberment of the vast 
empire of Nadir Shah. When that monareh was murdered 
in 1747, Ahmed Khan, a gallant soldier, head of the great 
Dooranee tribe, established his authority as king of the Aff- 
ghans. He died in 1773, and bequeathed an extensive do- 
minion to his son Timdor. He was succeeded in 1793, by 
Zemaun Shah, one of his youngest sons. While this prince 
was on a military expedition in India, a conspiracy was 
formed against him by his vizier, the object of which was 
to depose Zemaun, and raise Shoojaool-Moolk, a younger 
brother of Zemaun by the same mother, to the throne, in his 
stead. The conspiracy was detected, and the vizier was put 
to death. The son of the vizier, however, Futteh Khan, 
raised some forces and defeated Zemaun, who was blinded 
and sent a prisoner to Cabool. Meanwhile, Sooja resolved 
to try for the throne, and in Sept., 1801, he marched to attack 
Cabool. After a variety of fortunes, he was compelled to 
retire to the Punjab, a country on the Indus, and place him- 
self under the protection of Runjeet Sing, by whom he was 
imprisoned and plundered. He at length found a safe asy- 
lum at Loodianah, as a pensioner on the British govern- 
ment. During these changes, Dost Mohammed Khan, a 
brother of Futteh, obtained possession of Cabool. Several 
of his brothers likewise got a footing in different parts of the 
country, and the only province of the empire founded by 
Ahmed Shah, which remained in the possession of his de- 
scendants, was Herat. Dost Mahommed gradually obtained 
possession of the districts surrounding Cabool. Col. Burnes, 
in 1833, stated his revenue at £200,009. He is now about 
forty-seven years old. His mother was a native of Persia, 
and he was trained up with people of that nation, which 
gave him advantages over all his brothers. ‘One is struck,” 
observes Burnes, ‘ with the intelligence, knowledge and curi- 
osity which he displays, as well as his accomplished manners 
and address. He is unremitting in his attention to business, 
and trade has received the greatest encouragement from him.” 

It is well known that Persia has been endeavoring, for 


hammed, either through Russian influence, or a desire to 
fortify himself against his enemies, joined the Persians in 
their attack on Herat, and advised that the troops of Persia 
and Cabool should march upon the Indus. The first object 
of attack, it was supposed, would be the newly acquired 
territories of Runjeet Sing, west of the Indus. Indeed, it 


sia, a quadruple alliance of Burmah, Nepaul, Cabool, and 
Persia, was forming, for a simultaneous movement on the 
British territories. Early in the year 1838, an arrangement 
was made by the British to restore the old Shah, Sooja, who 
had been long in total neglect at Loodianah, to the throne 
of Cabool. Accordingly, in the beginning of 1839, a con- 
siderable force of British and of native troops, crossed the 
Indus, and entered, without serious resistance, the country 
of the Afighans. On the 27th of May, the army marched 
from Candahac. At midnight, on the 22d of June, the for- 
tress of Ghiznee was taken. This was one of the strongest 
places in Asia, and was defended by a garrison of 3,500 
men, commanded by a son of Dost Mohammed. The loss 
of the British was 191 ; that of the Affghans, 700 killed, 3,000 








































independence, which almost approaches a republican senti-||taken prisoners. Dost Mohammed, being deserted by most 
ment of equality. They are remarkable for a lofty, martial|/of his troops, was compelled to fly from Cabool. The Eng- 
spirit, simplicity of manners and hospitality. Each tribe has||lish army advanced on that city without the slightest resis- 
a distinct government, of the patriarchal character, consti-|/tance. On the 7th of August, Shah Sooja made his solemn 
tuting a complete commonwealth in itself. The Affghan na-|/entry, accompanied by the British minister, the commanding 
tion is composed of an assemblage of these commonwealths, || generals, etc. Sooja, though not destitute of good qualities, 
which has formed, in a general sense, a State, by a show of|/is represented by Mr. Elphinstone as deficient in genius and 
obedience to a common sovereign. They exhibit a remark-|jenergy. Possibly, on this account, he may be more accep- 
able contrast to other Moslem nations in their treatment of||table to the British. The last report, (by way of Trebizond,) 
Christians, to whom they have not the smallest aversion.||states that Dost Mohammed was again threatening Cabool, 
“T am not sure,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “that there is any||and that the British army had been ordered to return to the 
people in the East, except the Affghans, where I have seen''city to assist the Shah. 










THE SEASONS, 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 





Original. 





Srrinc wakes the germ of withered hope, 
And fills again the glowing cup 
With clustering joys, — 
Yet breathing, in each passing lay, 
* Drink, drink the nectar, while you may, 
Drink, and rejoice ! 


The blushing bloom will soon be dim, 
The night bird chant his latest hymn, 
And evening blight 
Will steal with slow and venomed pace, 
And spread o’er Nature’s smiling face 
The veil of night. 


Then Summer bids the year unfold 

The sick’ning tale already told, 
Of joy and pain— 

Of hopes, that bud in early spring, 

But die, ere Autumn’s rustling wing 
Sweeps o’er the plain, 


And Autumn’s cold and blighting breath 

Is but the harbinger of death ;— 
Emblem of life, 

Dark, yawning threshold to the tomb — 

With buried bliss, and noxious gloom, 
For ever rife. 


Then Winter brings the chiNing frown 

‘That waits the summer’s bloom to crown, 
And Autumn’s pride. 

Gone, are the flowers that bloomed in spring, 

Gone, like the shade of pleasure’s wing, 
O’er Memory’s tide. 


If brightly on the gorgeous pile 

The lingering sunbeams dance awhile — 
Or on the wave 

The fitful, fading splendors rest, 

Yet gliding from the ocean’s breast, 
They gild the grave. 


Year after year the seasons roll, 
Change after change comes o’er the souf, 
And life’s last dream 
Mingles with shadows of the past, 
Till Death unfolds his shroud at last, 
To close the scene. 


But life can boast one only Spring ; 

But once for us the leaves are green ; 
But once they fall ; 

Yet to the spirit’s wakeful eye, 

A spring, beyond the dark blue sky, 
Blooms for us all. 


MISCELLANIES, 





FREQUENCY OF FAMINES IN INDIA. 

In 1764-66, a famine raged on the coast of Coromandel. 
In 1770-71, a famine raged in Bengal, which swept off, 
under the administration of Lord Clive, 3,000,000 of its in- 
habitants. In 1782-83, another famine raged on the Coro- 
mandel coast. In 1792-93, another famine raged there. 
In 1803-04, a famine raged in Bombay and the Deccan. In 
1820-21, there was a famine in the southern part of the 
Deccan. In 1823-24, famine raged in the Deccan from Kan; 
deish to Mysore. In 1832-33, in Bombay and the Deccan. 
In 1833-34, there was a famine in the Madras territory. In 
1835-36, there was a famine in the Agra Presidency ; and 
during the end of last year, famine appeared in the Bombay 
Presidency. The amount of mortality caused by these fam- 
ines is frightfully great ; in the neighborhood of Agra, 300,- 
000 persons are said to ha e perished from want. 

And all this in a country where millions of acres of the 
richest soil are lying uncultivated, and where half-a-dollar’s 
worth of rice will sustain a man’s existence for thirty days. 
Something must be wrong, to produce such effects. 

A RARE BOOK. 

M. Tamare, an amateur of scarce books, purchased, a 
few days since, for a trifle, an old Virgil, at a stall on one 
of the Quays. Having carried his purchase home, he sat 
down to collate it, and to his astonishment found, as he im- 
agined, several leaves torn out. He was on the point of 
throwing the book aside, but resolved to ascertain first 
whether the leaves were actually gone, or whether the pages 
had been misnumbered. In doing this, he found that the 
leaves were there, but had been pressed together at the edges. 
On separating them with care, he was surprised at the ap- 
pearance of three bank notes for one thousand francs each. 





oe mee 
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Next day M. Thilate returned to the stall at which he made 
the purchase, and found that the book had been lying there 
only a short time before he bought it, having been sold by 
the son of a man who, from being wealthy, had by improvi- 
dence reduced himself to a state of abject distress, in which 
he had died, and whose little remnant of furniture and 
effects were sold by the son to defray the expenses of his 
father’s funeral. M. Thilate, having made himself ac- 
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— 
his recitations “ the best they ever heard.’’ From the at- 


tention paid to these subjects in this city, we have no doubt 
his Lectures will be very fully attended. 
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Duties or Youne Men. —A series of Lectures to Young 

British Prerarations ror War.— The British govern-|/Men, by Rev. E. H. Chapin, has just been published by A. 
ment are not only sending large fleets into the Chinese |/Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. The author is himself a young 
waters, no doubt with the view of forcing the detestable |/man, and has endeavored to present an array of arguments 
opium traffic upon that great nation, but the last accounts|/and motives which shall move those of his class to obey the 


quainted with the young man’s address, went to him and 
placed in his hands the three thousand francs found in the 


old Virgil. their ancient ally, Portugal, with the precise grounds of which 


een we are unacquainted. 


THE MELOPHONE. 


represent a rapture as about to break out between them and /|impulses of duty, and follow the right. 


Henvt’s Mercuant’s Maeazine makes its appearance this 
ppe 


But what concerns us most, is the warlike appearance| month, with its wonted punctuality, and containing a more 


We have been gratified by hearing the powers of a newly-|/assumed by their forces upon our own frontiers. It appears,|/than ordinary interest. 


invented instrument of this name, which in a compass not by recent accounts, that the whole border, from New Bruns- 
exceeding that of a guitar, displays a force and variety com-|| Wick to the extreme west, is not only receiving an augmenta- 


| Tue Hanpet anp Haypn Society give a Concert of Sa- 


parable with the Seraphine. It ranges over four octaves tion of troops, but that the regular fortifications are repaired, ||cred Music, to-morrow evening, at the Melodeon. Their 
and a half, and produces tones similar in quality to the bas-{/and field works erected, of such a character as can only be/| programme contains several pieces of great excellence. 


soon, clarionet and flute; many of the upper notes alsoj/"ecessary in case of open war with this country. Such a 
strongly resemble the violin in clearness and brilliance.||war must prove most disastrous to the interests of both na- 
The utmost delicacy seems possible of attainment, while the||tions, yet we doubt not there are individuals in both coun- 
full strength is like that of a small finger organ ; so that it|/tries who would whelm us in all its horrors, for the gratifi- 
is both a pleasing instrument for chamber music, and at the jeation of their own private interests or malicious passions. 
same time well calculated for the concert room, or even for |The difficulties of the eastern border question, and the sym- 
accompaniment to congregational! singing in small churches.|/pathy evinced on our northern frontier with the Canadian 
The principle of the invention undoubtedly is wind; but |revolters, have excited much indignation in England, and 
how in so small a compass, the machinery producing effects ||though John Bull can smother it, he is not of a nature easily 
so considerable can be obtained, is a secret we cannot pre-||to forget it. 

tend to explain. The practical part is entirely anlike any|| It may be, however, that accounts, either true or exagge- 
thing we have seen before; the instrument is held ia the|/rated, of the machinations of the secret society that per- 
manner of a guitar, bat it is played by a species of keys in||vades the northern part of the States and Canada, may 
the form of small nuts, which are pressed down by the fin-|/have created a degree of alarm in the British government, 
gers of the left hand, while the right hand is employed in||/ which may account for these preparations, without supposing 
drawing backward and forward two rods, connected by a jany intentions of hostility, though the tone of their Minister’s | 
handle, which issue from the lower extremity. The itnpres-|/notes at Washington is decidedly warlike. 

sion at first received is, that the practice must be complicate! paseo 

and difficult, but on consideration the reverse appears to be|/ 5 Sixgixe or Binps.—In our morning walks over 
the fact; the keys are so contrived that every note has 4/41, Common within a few days, we have been greeted with 
duplicate on the key-board, whereby the fingering is full of |/+,. melodious notes of the robin, —the sweetest songster 








alternatives very conducive to facility of execution. The||o¢ ino early Spring. We saw one yesterday morning, 
sea penn arcs mage ig pe gaa y perched upon the topmost branch ofa lofty elm, and making 
in the quality of the tone. e latter, thoug '|the region vocal with his joyous song. Springing and flut- 
great power, is mever entirely free from the disagreeable|| tering upon his slender perch, he seemed to revel in an 
combiness arising from the principle of metal pins; the os of ecstacy. "Twas yet but sunrise, and half the 
LOPHONE, on the pron has the sig “8 vas “| indolent unfeathered bipeds were yet in their slumbers, and 
tone peculiar to wind instraments. e best part of the!) tonot . 1 ’ . an 
ght this happy warbler was e’en wiser than the 
MELornone is from the tone upward ; the lower notes: |i. Here was the Pr balmy spring in its earliest loveli 
though good in staccato, are less pleasing in sestenuto, and’ ness just dawning into beauty. The buds on the trees| 
want equality aad Girmness. || swelled almost to bursting; the green grass just peering 
'|above the sod, and spreading a carpet of the most delicate | 
CROWS OUTWITTED. 1 : é 
A premium on crows’ heads in Connecticut, as well as a| papa pacer uneaedes va ae aE 
4 P 5 ’ | 
oe waster amr fe waived o that mabe ore tk distant hills glowing in the effulgence of his beams, while | 
See thes ogee ~rte ee . ee Me oe |the mild and fragrant air breathed life and health into every 
-animal near a piece of woodland, where he had erected a). ney 
suitable brush-house, in which to ensconce himself, ae O euro sleepers! Why waste the hours when na- 
. . me 2 . | , 9 » m 
| ee ae oe cedars cane |ture puts on her loveliest aspect, —the morning hours of 
f . . . ~ . . > . 
sent from his retreat, but ehunever he was lying in wait for oor ita ot emo come Perscncase 
them, with his gun, no one would venture to appreach it, al-| known. And ye fair maidens, as ye prise the rose upon 
though with wistful eyes and watery mouths they beheld| your cheek and the ruby of wine lips, lose not these pre- 
. . ’ 
their favorite viands from the tops of the neighboring trees. Side iene: Sieh ene Geel abd odd te ofl thane eee 
He continued to visit the decoy house for several days, and| : 
with anxious solicitude awaited the approach of the wily 
crows, but not one would venture to dine upon the delicious! 
dead horse, while he was there secreted. Discouraged by| 
his want of success, he stated the circumstance to his neigh-| and we have looked over its contents with much interest. 
bor, who at once informed him that he could succeed in| They are of a graver character than usual, but the namber 
shooting them, which his discomfited friend had strong} pennies csaguty than ee feet of articles ~ 
doubtings about. However, they both immediately re-| American subjects, which we are glad to see. The most in- 
teresting article to a Boston reader is probably that on 


Allston’s exhibition. 














the brightness of your eyes. 


Tue Nortu American Review, for April, is on our table, 


paired, with their guns, to the brush-house, and after a short 
time, the neighbor requested his unsuccessful friend to take his} 
gun with him and go home, while he remained in the retreat. Be PT EST BP 
He set across the field towards his house, and as soon as he|} Prorgessor C. P. Bronsox.—This gentleman, whose 
was out of shooting distance from the animal, down came/||Lectures in New York and other places have attracted 
the cruws to their repast, and the neighbor, firing among| great attention, will commence a course on Oratory and 
them, killed alarge number. The farmer, seeing his friend’s|| Vocal Music at the Marlborough Chapel, this evening. 
success, returned to him and observed, ‘‘The crows are “ai The first Lecture will be free ; and if the Professor’s merit 
is equal to the reputation he has established in other places, 








ning critters, bat they can’t count.” 


— ||it cannot fail to give all who attend a high degree of satisfac- 

Earty Ristne. — A father chiding his son for notleaving his||tion. He has been highly distinguished at the West as a| 
bed at an earlier hour, told him, as an inducement, that acer-| teacher of elocution, and his Lectures at New York have 
tain man being up betimes, found a purse of gold. “It might||filled the largest edifices of that city with throngs of de- 
be so,” replied the son, “ but he that lost it was up before him.’’|\lighted hearers. The National Intelligencer pronounces 








LITERARY ITEMS. 

The Harpers, of New York, have in press, ‘“ Selections 
from the Poetry of America,” by William C. Bryant. 
| Mr. Halleck is preparing a similar volume, for the same 
‘publishers, of the best works of the British poets. 

Prescott’s History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
|Mexico, will be published next autumn. 

The Harpers have published a new edition of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with notes by Henry 
|Hart Milman, D. D. 

The widow of the late Dr. Follen has issued proposals 
for the publication of the works of that eminent scholar in 
monthly parts. The first number will be issued immediately. 

An octavo “On the Opinions and policy of Napoleon,” 
by the Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, translated from 
\the French, has been published in London. 

Milman, the poet and historian, has published a “ History 
jof Christianity,’’ in three large octavo volumes. 

A Glasgow bookseller published on the Ist of February, 
‘in four octavo volumes, the complete works of the Rev. 
Wm. E. Channing, D. D., of Boston, with a preliminary 
jessay and a portrait. 
| Moore, the poet, has just issued the third volume of his 
\** History of Ireland,” and the last volume of the work is 
to appear in April. 

A society in. London offers one hundred guineas for the 
best essay on the “promotion of permanent and universal 
| peace.” 

Sparks’ Life of Washington has been abridged and trans- 








lated into German, by Miss Tieck, daughter of the late 


celebrated Tieck, of Dresden. It has been well received 
in Germany. 








Musiness Directory, _ 


Apvertisements. — We have adopted the plan of inserting a few 
advertisements of articles connected with Literature, Science, Taste, 
Health, Amusement, Dress, and Instruction, of which specimens will 
be seen below. Our terms will be very low, — advertisements of three 
lines or more, will be inserted by the year at one dollar a line, which the 
extent of our circulation will render highly advantageous to individuals 
in these departments of business. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior. workmanship, some of which 
jhave never before been introdaced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 








C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


CONANT, THAYER & CO., 
Ladies’ Cloth Store, No. 55 Washington Street. On hand a large assort- 
ment of elegant Cloths, which will be sold extremely low for cash. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


OREL TOWLE, 
Dealer in Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas, &c., 29 Hanover Street, eor- 
ner of Elm Street, (under Saml. Beal and Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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waited on the selectmen by order of P. Faneuil, Esq., and}}itnow you will all conear with me,) that this Hall may be 


ever sacred to the interests of Truth, of Justice, of Loyalty, 


WE present our readers with a good representation of the ‘meeting of the town was held in the Hall, and a motion was]|of Honor, of Liberty. May no private views nor party broils 


“Cradle of Liberty,” a building venerable for its age, and | 
for the many associations which connect it with the history 
of American liberty. The view we present, however, is far 
different from whai it was in the days when the patriots and | 


. . ° . . . { 
sages of the Revolution were wont to proclaim within " 





walls the immutable principles of freedom. 

The original building was of brick, one hundred feet by | 
forty, and two stories in height. The occasion of its erec-| 
tion was as follows. In 1734, the town of Boston voted an 


appropriation of £700, for the purpose of erecting three || 


markets at “suitable places.” These places were selected | 
by a committee, and were, one in what was then called Or- 
ange street, another in the open space around the Old North 
Church, and the third was “ the town ground, or open space 
on the Town Dock or Wharf, commonly called Dock Square.” 
These market-houses were of wood. This was the first at. 
tempt to establish regular markets in Boston. From some 
cause not now known, they became so unpopular with the 





people, that in three years the Southend market was convert-| 


ed into shops, the Northend one pulled down, to he used in| 
constructing a work-bouse, and the one in Dock Square de.| 
molished by a mob! 
A portion of the people, however, continued their efforts 
for the establishment of a regular market place, and in 1740, | 
Peter Faneuil, Esq., a merchant of Boston, made an offer to 
the town, to build a market-house on the town’s land at his 
own expense. The proposition was brought before a town 
meeting on the 14th of July. The politeness of our fore- 
fathers was exhibited in the immediate passage of a vote of 
thanks without opposition ; but to th acceptance of the pro- 
posal there was a strong opposition, and it was only carried 
by a vote of 367 yeas to 360 nays. The work was accord- 
ingly commenced on the Sth of the following September, and 
it was finished Sept. 10, 1742, on which day “Mr. Samuel 
Ruggles, who was employed in building the market-house, 


|made by the Hon. John Jeffries, Esq, that the thanks of the 
liown be given to Peter Faneuil, Esq., for his noble andj 
generous benefaction of the market-house to the town.” 
| Mr. Faneuil, of whose benefactions, both public and pri-| 
|vate, this appears to have been but an ordinary instance, did 
/not long survive. He died on the third of March, 1743, and 
/his faneral oration was the first specimen of eloquence that 
resounded in the hall afterward rendered famous by such | 
jexhibitions. 

We give two specimens ; one to exhibit the character of| 
the founder of the hall, — the other to show how early it was | 
|dedicated to the spirit of Liberty. 

“So soon as he arrived to the possession of his large and 
plentiful estate, instead of fruitlessly hoarding up his trea- 
lsures, though no man managed his affairs with greater pru-| 
dence and industry ; instead of wasting them in luxury, | 
though plenty always crowned his board; instead of neg: 
lecting the wants of his fellow creatures, an unhappy circum- 
stance too ofien attending the possession of riches, he made 
it manifest that he understood the true improvement of 
wealth, and was determined to pursue it. It was to him the 
highest enjoyment of riches, to relieve the wants of the 
needy, from which he was himself exempted, to see mankind 
rejoicing in the fruits of his bounty, and to feel that divine 
satisfaction which results from communicating happiness to 
others. His acts of charity were so secret and unbounded, 
that none but they who were the objects of it, can compute 
the sums which he annually distributed among them. His 
alms flowed like a fruitful river, that diffases its streams 
throngh a whole country. He fed the hungry, and he 
clothed the naked, he comforted the fatherless, and the wid- 
ows in their affliction, and his bounties visited the prisoner. 
So that Almighty God in giving riches to this man, seems to 
have scattered blessings all abroad among the people.” * * * 
La What now remains, but my ardent wishes (in which I 














ever enter within these walls ; but may thesame public spirit 
that glowed in the breast of the generous founder, influence 
all your debates, that society may reap the benefit of them. 

“May Liberty always spread its joyfal wings over this 
place: Liberty that opens men’s hearts to beneficence, and 
gives the relish to those who enjoy the effects of it.” 

In 1761, the building was burned down in a large fire that 
destroyed several other buildings on the north and south of 
it. The walls, however, were so substantially laid as to re- 
{main firm, and constitute, to this day, a portion of the fabric. 
(It was repaired the same year, with slight alterations, and 
remained the same through all the exciting scenes of the 
revolution and the organization of our governmeat, until the 
year 1805. 

In that year it was enlarged by the addition of forty feet in 
width, and a third story. The length remainedthe same. An 
idea of the original building may be formed, by drawing a line 
; perpendicularly through the centre window and door, as high 
as the second story, and placing the apex of the roof in the 
jcentre of the window of the third story, the second from the 
south-east corner. 

The portrait of Faneuil, painted at the expense of the 
|town, ornaments the western wall of the spacious Hall, and 
the grasshopper, borne on his family arms, is perpetuated in 
the vane that surmounts the cupola. The family of Fanueil 
was among the Huguenots that fled from France on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685. 

The erection of Faneuil Hall Market, the western portico 
of which appears in the foréground, having provided ample 
accommodations for the market men, the stalls under Fan- 


ueil Hall were changed into stores. 

————— 
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